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Moldy Melon 


Kenneth examined the melons on 
display in the supermarket and snorted, 
“None of these are bad enough.” 

Then his eyes lighted up. He had caught 
sight of a pile of overripe melons the 
grocer was obviously planning to throw 
away. Eagerly he pawed through them, and 
soon found one that was truly rotten. “This 
should be moldy enough,” he smiled. 

He carried it to the counter and got out 
his purse. Two women shoppers saw him 
and one whispered to the other, “That's 
what you can expect when a man shops. I 
wouldn’t serve stuff like that to ‘my dog.” 

Kenneth wasn’t the least bit disturbed by 
her remark. He had plans for that melon 
the woman had never dreamed of. 

The storekeeper almost refused to let him 
buy it. “The thing’s rotten,” he said, “and 
your wife will blame me for letting you 
take it home.” 





Kenneth only smiled again. What was 
the use of explaining? No one would un- 
derstand. 

Leaving the store with the precious can- 
taloupe, he hurried to the Department of 
Agriculture building where he knew his 
purchase would be appreciated. 

You see, Kenneth was helping with some 
very important experiments. Several years 
before this, in 1939, Sir Alexander Flem- 


duced a chemical called penicillin, whic 


ing had discovered that moldy bread ri 


was very helpful in treating disease. But in 
all the thirteen years since that time, only 
enough penicillin had been produced to 
treat a handful of patients. A single dose 
might cost as much as twenty-five dollars. 
Yet there were hundreds of thousands of 
people who could be helped by the medi- 
cine, if only it could be produced cheaply. 
Since penicillin had first been found in 
moldy bread, it was quite sensible to look 
for it in some other moldy food. 

So when Kenneth’s moldy melon was re- 
ceived at the laboratory, the mold was 
quickly scraped off and placed in a test 
tube. 


A few days later the scientists were able 
to make their tests, and that moldy melon 
proved to be just the thing they were look- 
ing for. Working with it—and there was 
a lot of work involved—they were soon 
producing enough penicillin for everyone. 
In a few years the price came down from 
twenty-five dollars a dose to just about 
twenty cents. And many hundreds of sick 
people have been helped by it. 


A moldy melon! The grocer saw in it 
only junk. Kenneth saw in it a million mir- 
acles. What about yourself? Do you feel 
you aren’t as good as someone else, that you 
have to be content with some mediocre 
goal in life? Remember the melon. If a 
moldy melon with a man’s help could work 
a million miracles, think what you can do 
with God’s help! 

“Higher than the highest human thought 
can reach is God’s ideal for His children.” 
Set your aim high, and let God work out 
His will in you. 


Your friend, 


Vbuntense Ware 


























THE RUFFLED-BLOUSE 
DISASTER 


By BOBBY JEAN VAN DOLSON 


~_ academy kitchen hummed with Fri- 
day afternoon activity. Students were ea- 
ger to finish their jobs and get into their 
Sabbath clothes before supper and vespers. 

Near the corner sink Ellen greased the 
last fat potato and turned to the matron. “I 
believe I’ve got a hundred potatoes ready, 
Miss Martin. Is it all right if I go to my 
room now?” 


“Thank you, dear,” the matron responded. 
“Yes, run along. You have worked hard, and 
I know the students will appreciate the 
baked potatoes for dinner tomorrow.” 

Hurrying out past the long food decks, 
Ellen glanced at the clock. Four o'clock! 
Just another hour till supper. Oh, the acad- 
emy was such fun, she thought, taking the 

To page 16 


There was a strange odor in the room, then a little cloud of smoke—and all from Ellen’s blouse! 
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The Vision of 
THE MISSING HAIR NET 


By ARTHUR L. WHITE 


s HAPPENED many years ago in North- 
ern California. Mrs. Ellen G. White was 
living at Healdsburg, only a few blocks from 
our new college. Her husband, Elder James 
White, had passed away, and Sister White 
had invited several young women to live 
in her home while they attended school. 
Among these was one of considerable ability 
who did some teaching. 

At first all went well. Then—trouble! 

As this very capable young woman was 
walking through Sister White’s bedroom on 
an errand she saw something on the dresser 
that she wanted very much. Making sure 
she was not observed, she took it. 

Oddly enough, it was not something of 
any great value, like a coin or a watch. It 
was just a hair net. True, it was silk, and 
well made, but it was not expensive. Sister 
White would not miss it, the young woman 
thought, and it was just what she wanted for 
herself. 

Leaving Sister White’s bedroom with the 
net, she took it to her own bedroom and 
put it in the corner of a tray in her trunk. 
Then, closing the trunk, she went about her 
duties. 

Later that day Sister White was preparing 
to go out. Brushing her hair, she thought to 


put on the net, but could not find it any- 
where—neither on top of the dresser, where 
she had left it, nor behind the dresser, nor 
under it. Finally she gave up the search 
and went out without it. 

That evening at worship the girls gath- 
ered with Sister White around the fire. Often 
at such times Sister White would tell a story 
of the early days. But this evening she had 
a question to ask. 

“Have any of you seen my hair net?” she 
asked. “It was on my dresser in the bedroom 
this morning, but when I went to get it 
this afternoon it was gone. It must be found. 
It could not have gone away by itself.” No 
one seemed to know a thing about it. At 
least, no one responded. There was one girl 
there, however, who wished Mrs. White 
would please change the subject, which she 
soon did. 

A day or two later, as Sister White was 
passing through the girl’s room, a voice spoke 
to her, “Lift the lid of that trunk.” 

But it was not Sister White’s trunk and 
she would not think of meddling in some- 
one else’s property. 

Again the voice spoke to her, 
lid of that trunk.” 

Now she recognized the voice to be that 


“Lift the 
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of an angel, and she obeyed and opened the 
trunk. In the tray was the missing hair net. 
She left it there, closed the lid, and went 
about her tasks. 

That evening as the family came together 
for worship the hair net question came up 
again. “Does anyone know where the hair 
net is?” Sister White asked. “I am sure it 
can be found. It could not have gone away 
by itself.” 

But there was no response. Sister White 
did not press the matter further. One girl 
was worried, and in her heart she determined 
to destroy the hair net, lest Sister White 
should discover that she had taken it. 

A few days after this Sister White was 
seated in the living room in front of the 
fire, busily writing. It may have been a per- 
sonal testimony she was writing to some- 
one, or she may have been working on some 
of the last chapters of The Great Contro- 
versy. For several hours she had been busy 
with her pen and had now grown weary. She 
laid her pen down and looked into the fire- 
place, and then just for a moment she was 
in vision—one of the shortest visions she 
ever had. 

In this vision she saw the hand and arm 
of a girl. In the hand was a hair net. She 
also saw on the table a kerosene lamp burn- 
ing. She saw the hair net held over the lamp 
and then lowered until the net touched the 
flame. In a flash the silk net burned, and 
was gone. And as quickly as that the vision 
was over and Sister White found herself in 
the living room by the open fire. 
But now she knew what had 
happened to her missing hair net. 

That evening when the fam- 
ily was again around the fire- 
place, Sister White once more 
asked about the hair net. “Does 
not someone know what hap- 
pened to it? Someone must 
know.” But no one answered, so 
Sister White dropped the mat- 
ter as before. 

But a little later she called 
aside the girl in whose trunk 
she had seen the hair net, and 
told her about the voice that had 
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Suddenly there was a lamp, and then 
a hand holding a hair net over the 


flame. Then the net caught fire : a — 


and burned, and the vision was gone. 


spoken to her, and what she had seen in the 
vision. 

The girl broke down. “Sister White, I 
took it,” she sobbed. “I wanted it so much, 
and I didn’t think you would miss it. But 
when you began to press the matter, I feared 
you would find out that I had taken it, so I 
held the net over a lamp and burned it up, 
just as you saw in the vision. And I said to 
myself, ‘Now no one will ever know what 
happened to it.’” 

But someone was watching. The angels 
made a record of what took place, and God 
sent His angel with a vision for Sister White 
just about the hair net. It was such a small 
thing for the Lord to bother about. Think of 
it. God, who created the earth and guides 
the planets, sent His angel down to this 

To page 18 
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Stairway to the Stars 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 





CHAPTER 9: THE TOP STEP 





| New Jersey boys are on their way 
here!” Clara shouted, crushing her copy 
of the Spy in her excitement. 

Her warehouse helper stood up behind a 
box and cupped his hand around his ear. “I 
was splitting these boards and didn’t hear 
you, Miss Clara,” he shouted back. 

Hearing him call her Miss Clara re- 
minded her suddenly of Buford, for that 
was what he had always called her. She 
shook her head as though it had webs in it. 
“New Jersey boys,” she repeated. “I taught 
a lot of them. Some of them may be——” 

“Run on, Miss Clara,” the helper told 
her. “I'll rip open some more boxes. You 
can check them when you get back.” 

It was early in May, several weeks before 
Clara went home to take care of her father. 
In fact, it hadn’t been a month since Mr. 
Lincoln had asked for his first troops. The 
men were piling out of the train in the 
Washington station when she got there. 

The very first person she saw was the man 
who owned the tailor shop, the very one 
where Frances Childs had held her early 
classes. “Hello, Mr. Evers,” she called. 

“Corporal Evers,” he corrected her, and 
grinned. 

“How in the world did you get here so 
quickly—Corporal Evers?” she demanded 
breathlessly. 

“Well, we just tried to do what the Presi- 
dent asked,” he explained. “He wanted 
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some of us to volunteer for three months, 
so we did. Three months isn’t long. We'll 
be home in no time.” 

Feeling as though a huge hand were 
squeezing her heart, Clara just stared at 
him. Three months! Why—but she didn’t 
say anything. After all, she wasn’t a prophet. 
Nevertheless, she couldn’t help remember- 
ing what her father had written to her. 
“Seventy-five thousand men isn’t going to 
be enough,” he had said. Three months 
wasn’t going to be enough either, she de- 
cided for herself. 

“How many of you are from Borden- 
town?” she asked. 

“A few, but not many. Just those who 
latched on at the last minute.” He grinned. 

Months passed. By the time Clara had 
gone to care for her father and had come 
back, the brigade had been dismissed, their 
three month’s service at an end. However, 
by that time the men in authority in Wash- 
ington had come to realize that more and 
more troops would be needed. So though 
they kept their promise to these men and 
discharged them, they called up other regi- 
ments. 

The latter part of June another group 
came in from New Jersey. Clara didn’t see 
them at all, because she was in North Ox- 
ford. In the meantime the first battle of 
Bull Run was fought, shaking the Union to 
its foundations. That was the latter part of 





























The faces of the soldiers blurred for a minute, then Clara began making them out. There was Lew 
Ellis and right behind him—Buford! “I shall go to the battlefield and help them,” Clara vowed. 


July. The third week in August another 
shipment of men came into Washington 
from New Jersey. 

Clara was delivering goods to Army posts 
throughout Massachusetts and she missed 
them too. The warehouse was bulging and 
she was busy every minute. But all the time 
she was sorting and checking, her mind ran 
riot with other thoughts. 

Soldiers had been brought back to Wash- 
ington from Bull Run. The strange names 
of Jackson and Beauregard were on every- 
one’s lips. They were skilled men, trained 
Southern officers. Burnside and McDowell 
hadn’t been able to hold out against them. 
Streets now swarmed with returning sol- 
diers. Ambulances clanged down the dirt 
roads, day and night. 

Pinning up her full skirts, Clara knelt 
down by the men lined up on the platform. 
Some of them were only slightly wounded. 
Many were past all help. Holding up the 
head of one who was bleeding to death, 
Clara clenched her teeth. 

“If that man had had a tourniquet applied 


to his leg right off, he would be all right 
now,” she groaned. 

“And look at that fellow with the saber 
wound across his face. If it had been washed 
and disinfected while he was still on the 
field ” She couldn’t go on. It was such a 
waste—such a waste. Not only were these 
men’s lives at stake, but the life of the 
Union itself. 

Persuading the high Army officers to let 
her help the wounded at the front wasn’t 
easy. But her heart told her that she must 
succeed. “No woman has ever been behind 
the lines while a battle is raging,” they told 
her. 

“I could save so many lives,” she insisted. 

“Dying is just one of the fortunes of 
war,” they explained. 

“Not dying when it is not necessary,” 
she protested. 

“We just can’t let you do it, Miss Barton,” 
they told her. 

“I’m not afraid,” Clara insisted stoutly. 
“All of the Bartons have helped to build this 
country. I want to help keep it united.” 
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It didn’t do any good, not any good at 
all. Clara wasn’t surprised. 

Sewing circles were springing up all over 
the capital. Women and girls were spend- 
ing endless hours tearing cloths into strips 
and rolling them into bandages. They made 


shirts and other needed articles. Clara 
dropped in on them once in a while, but 
she never stayed long. There was so much 
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HOUSING SHORTAGE 


By ROBERTA SHARLEY 


He stood in his doorway to greet her, 
His quaint suit a green-lighted black, 

His wee shirt much whiter and neater 
Than my snowy-white rabbit named Jack. 


She sat gazing out at her loved one, 
Her eyes sparkling gay as could be. 
She looked like a wee tiny penguin— 
The queen of her household was she! 


Their house—though it's rather a small one, 
Her couch decked with plumes seems 
to be. 
Their home's hue is orange so lovely, 
And their door doesn't need any key. 


Alas! A great fear stalks this couple, 
Though brave and courageous are they! 
Through their door flies a dangerous missile 

At sunset of every long day! 


These quaint little friends of the woodland 
Are swallows so neat and so wee; 

And a feathery nest they have built them 
In our newspaper box—not a tree! 
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else for her to do. She put in long hours 
doing copy work to earn money to keep the 
warehouse open. And the warehouse itself 
—sometimes she wondered where all the 
things were coming from. It was like run- 
ning a huge freight depot. Things were 
shipped in, and then sent right out again. 
One day her helper said, “Here’s a >arcel 
for you, Miss Clara, from North Carolina.” 
“From North Carolina? That’s in enemy 
country! It must have been meant for the 
Confederates and reached here by mistake.” 
“No, it’s for you, all right,” he denied 
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quickly. “It says right here on the address 
label—'Miss Clara Barton, Lady Bountiful, 
Extraordinary.’” 

“Let me see that,” Clara said instantly, 
her hands beginning to tremble. “Oh, I 
knew it,” she sobbed. “I knew it.” Then she 
couldn’t go on. 

“What is it, Miss Clara? What has hap- 
pened? Why, you never cry.” 

“It’s from Stephen,” Clara whimpered. 
“Though I don’t see how on earth he got it 
through.” 

“Stephen is your brother, isn’t he?” her 
helper asked. 

“Yes,” she explained. “And he bought a 
sawmill in North Carolina because he 
wanted to expand his business. Now he 
can’t leave. But he is sending us supplies 
from the Deep South.” She was half laugh- 
ing, half crying. 

“He'll be all right, Miss Clara,” the man 
assured her. “Those Southerners are too 
smart to let anything happen to a good 
sawmill—or to the man who knows how to 
run it.” 

“You know,” Clara said brightly, “I 
think you are right.” 

An hour or two later he found her sit- 
ting on a box, holding a stack of old sheets. 
They had been sent in to make bandages 
because the linen was soft. It wasn’t like her 
to be sitting when there was work to do. 
“I ought to be putting bandages on men at 
the front,” she said slowly. “Not counting 
old sheets.” 

“If it is for the best,” he told her, “the 
Lord will help you find a way.” Then he 
shook his grizzled head solemnly. “Appar- 
ently He doesn’t think it’s for the best. What 
good could you do anybody—if you got 
shot?” 

Clara laughed shakily. “Well, I hadn't 
planned on getting shot,’ she declared. 
“But maybe you are right—maybe it’s not 
for the best. Everyone is against it.” 

Late at night she lay with the covers 
thrown back and stared out into the Wash- 
ington night. “I’ve always wanted my own 
way,” she told herself harshly. “And I want 
my own way now. Still, those men who have 
been fighters all their lives think I shouldn’t 
have it. I don’t know. I just don’t know.” 

However, as the days went on she kept 
talking to people. She wanted to save lives. 
Surely there were enough of losses. Surely 
there should be a balance of gains too, in 
this war, and in all wars. To page 18 





























By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


THIS BEETLE RIDES PIGGYBACK ON A TERMITE— 
AND STEALS THE TERMITE’S FOOD! 


NATURE has several piggyback riders. 
Baby opossums, baby monkeys, and 
baby bobwhites climb on their mothers’ 
backs for free rides. Perhaps we should call 
the baby sloth, the kangaroo, and the remora 
fish “piggybelly” riders, because they ride 
on bellies instead of backs. 

Mamma sloth hangs upside down in the 
trees, so it is easy for her baby to ride on 
her belly. The remora fish has a suction 
disk on its head by which it rides on the 
shark’s belly. And the baby kangaroo, of 
course, rides in the pouch on its mamma's 
belly. The strangest of all piggyback riders, 
however, is the tiny little insect called a 
rove beetle. 


The rove beetle takes a firm grip on the termite’s 
head and waits for another termite to bring some 
food, which it will immediately snatch for itself. 


JOHN A. DAVIDSON, ARTIST 
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The little rove beetle rides piggyback 
on the head of a termite. The termite is 
four or five times as big as the beetle and 
doesn’t seem to mind having a rider on its 
head at all. 

You remember that termites live in col- 
onies and that they eat wood. Some mem- 
bers of a termite colony must hunt for food 
while other members stay home to take 
care of the nursery and the king and queen. 
The workers and soldiers who gather food 
have to feed the rest of the colony. They 
do this by passing food from one to an- 
other by mouth. 

The rove beetle has apparently found 
out about this process and decided that 
here’s an easy way to keep a full stomach, 
so whenever it feels hungry it climbs up on 
the head of a worker termite. Then when a 
termite meets another member of the col- 
ony and passes it some food, the beetle sim- 
ply leans forward and helps itself—actu- 
ally taking the food right out of the ter- 
mite’s mouth. The food is already partly 
digested, so the little piggyback beetle 
never has to worry about indigestion and 
doctor's bills. 

Another interesting habit of the rove 
beetles is the way they often raise their ab- 
domens high in the air at right angles to 
their bodies. This makes them easy to iden- 
tify. 

Their name comes from the way they 
rove about between meals, racing here and 
there, always on the go. But when it’s time 
for supper, our friend the piggyback rove 
beetle gives up chasing around for a sure 
meal ticket! 
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Pathfinders! Go on a 


MYSTERY HIKE! 





By LAWRENCE MAXWELL 


Pathfinders, ask your leaders to take you 
on a mystery hike! Our club (the Sligo 
club in Takoma Park, Maryland) went on 
one a few weeks ago and had loads of fun. 

About a week before the hike everyone 
got a post card telling him to watch for a 
letter. On Friday came the letter. Inside was 
a little strip of yellow paper with part of a 
sentence on it. All the members of a unit 
had to phone one another to find out what 
the rest of the sentence was—for they had 
to know the complete sentence in order to 
know where and when their unit was to 
meet. 

There were seven stations on the hike. 
At each of them the Pathfinders were 
handed envelopes that told them what to 
do there and how to get to the next place. 
Let's follow the unit of eighth-grade boys. 

At their first station they had to cross a 
creek on a fallen tree (see cover). Then 
down along the creek and across it again on 
another tree. At the next station there was 
a tent to pitch, a tree to measure (they got 
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it right within inches), and two buttons to 
sew on. A quarter mile farther there was a 
nature trail to follow, with treasure at the 
end, at the base of a tree beside a hidden 
pool. 

Back upstream they had to light a fire 
and boil a cup of water. (Took them just 
seven minutes.) A card in an envelope told 
them to go to the house of a man they 
didn’t know. They phoned him, and he gave 
them directions. Proceeding to his house, 
the boys paused at the sixth station to begin 
another treasure hunt, in which they had to 
know the points of the compass in order 
to follow the clues. Arriving at the man’s 
house, they found orange juice awaiting 
them, then had to run an obstacle course 
holding a lighted candle in one hand. 

At last they were told to go to an old, 
restored mill for supper—sandwiches, ap- 
ples, fruit juice, cookies, and ice cream. 

It was a great day. We had a grand time. 
And you will too when your club goes on a 
mystery hike. 


The girls enjoyed crossing on this tree trunk, and even picked up a new friend on the way over! 
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Left. Pitching a tent was easier for the boys, though the girls did well, too. They preferred sewing buttons! 
Right. Nobody took more than a few minutes to start a fire and boil water. Are girls doing everything right? 


Left. The sign says that there is treasure tucked away beside a hidden pool at the foot of a dead tree. 
Right. A quarter mile away the boys find the treasure, take some, and leave the rest for other Pathfinders. 





PHOTOS BY LAWRENCE MAXWELL 
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TALES FROM ALASKA 








DISTRESS CALL—From |Sc 
on the Nushagak® 


MYxRON MORAN tightened the scarf 
around his neck, and with a quick glance 
at the sky, climbed aboard his plane. He was 
to fly a group of teachers from Dillingham 
to King Salmon in the Bristol Bay area of 
southwestern Alaska, and the fickle weather 
might change any moment before he could 
deliver them safely. 

It was early spring in 1956 and the ice had 
already started to break up along the rivers 
emptying into Nushagak Bay. The bush pi- 
lots of Dillingham had already removed the 
winter skis from their planes and replaced 
them with the conventional wheels, which 
made forced landings extremely dangerous 
during this changing of the seasons. 

Making a last-minute check on his pas- 
sengers, Myron fastened his own seat strap 
and then revved up the engine for his flight. 
From Dillingham the weather looked good 
enough to make the trip, and reports from 
other stations had been favorable. But far 
ahead in the distance, by the big bend on 
the Nushagak River, dark, angry clouds 
loaded with ice particles and swirling with 
a blinding snowstorm were waiting in am- 
bush. Unconscious of the trouble ahead, My- 
ron raced down the runway and lifted his 
plane into the air. With the drone of the 
plane humming in their ears, the passengers 
soon relaxed, and everyone settled back for 
an uneventful flight. But somewhere up 
ahead the monstrous elements were waiting 
—the last of the old winter guard. 

The plane was fifteen miles out of Dil- 
lingham when it happened. Suddenly lash- 
ing out from the remote regions of the north, 
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the thick arm of falling snow reached out its 
tentacles like an octopus, and engulfed the 
plane. In an instant Myron banked the craft 
around and tried to head back to the safety 
of Dillingham, but the weather had closed 
in on all sides and the plane was surrounded 
by the horror of the subarctic. 

Fearing that he would lose sight of the 
ground, Myron dropped altitude. The pas- 
sengers were alert now, 
sitting up straight, their faces 
blanched to the color of the 
solid white that had encased 
their plane. To land on the 
tundra would be sheer suicide. 
With wheels on, the plane 
would somersault end over 
end in the mushy ground, 
bringing the plane to a quick, 
demolishing halt. 

The ground was barely vis- 
ible now and Myron began 
making an emergency call 
(Q.R.R.) over his short-wave 
radio. There was little time to 
lose. With a prayer in his 
heart he called again and 
again, knowing as he called 
that unless there was a break 
in the ether, no one, not even 
the best rescue team and flight 
patrol in Alaska, could pick 
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The overloaded plane made a pass 
at the ice. It was the only place 
to land, yet would anyone be able 
to rescue them in such a blizzard? 
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By JAN S. DOWARD 





them up. Not knowing his exact location, 
and unable to fly any farther, Myron signed 
off and headed down for an emergency land- 
ing. He was not sure anyone had heard the 
distress call, but he asked God to help him 
out of this plight, to bring them all safely 
to King Salmon. 

“Everybody keep a sharp eye for a place 
to land,” Myron shouted over his shoulder. 








As he cut the air speed to lose still more 
altitude there was a strange apprehension, 
a fear that settled over everybody including 
the pilot, that somehow they would not 
find a place to land. Down, down they came 
in the swirling, blinding white that obliter- 
ated everything in front of them. The wind- 
shield and windows were almost covered. 

“Look!” cried the man seated next to the 
pilot. “A shelf of ice!” 

Myron turned to the right and then 
banked the plane tight to the left so he 
could see what the man had seen. Sure 
enough, down there on that twisting, wind- 
ing tundra river was a shelf of ice that had 
not yet broken up and moved out to sea. 

“I think it’s smooth enough for a landing, 
too,” said Myron. 

Making a pass at the landing spot to see 
how solid it was, Myron came down, and 
then pulled up again to see his tracks. 

“I think she'll hold us,” he said. 

And then down they came, running 
nearly the full length of the shelf ice and 
coming to a safe stop. 

“Well, folks, here we are. A safe landing 
in a blizzard on a piece of ice somewhere 
on the Nushagak, but,” he added slowly, 
“we are really stuck now.” 














QUESTIONS FOUR 


By MARY J. VINE 


Where was the place—now tell me pray— 
Where on a certain wedding day 

The servants were in great confusion, 

But Jesus saved the situation? 


Now give me answer yet another— 
What did the Lord say to His mother? 
She told Him that the wine was gone; 
What did He say had not yet come? 


But when the time was ripe, though not until, 

He told them they their water pots should fill. 

Huge pots they were, and who can tell how 
many? 

And all poured forth sweet wine surpassing 
any. 


And now you've answered so well questions 
three, 

This fourth most certainly the last shall be. 

He many a wonder wrought, and brought 
great bliss, 

But which of Jesus’ miracles was this? 


(See John 2.) 


Answers 
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With no way to take off with such a 
heavy load in the soft mush beneath them, 
and no knowledge of what happened to the 
distress call, they all sat there wondering 
what they would do if no one could make 
it through to rescue them. 

Meanwhile all southwestern Alaska was 
alerted. The Illiamna radio station had 
picked up the distress call and had relayed 
it. Everybody with a short wave set from 
King Salmon to Togiak knew that Myron 
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and his passengers were somewhere in the 
vast wasteland between Dillingham and Ek- 
wok on the Nushagak River. 

“Somewhere, they're somewhere up in 
that river region,” Don Wren muttered to 
himself. 

He had been waiting in the Naknek ra- 
dio shack listening to the weather forecast 
when the message of the lost plane came 
through. Don Wren, another of the Sev- 
enth-day Adventist bush pilots of the area, 
knew what it meant to be forced down. 
He had made many emergency landings 
himself. Four times his plane had caught 
on fire in flight, and once he had taken off 
on a float plane from Dillingham without 
knowing that some unthinking fisherman 
had tied a skiff to his pontoon. That time 
he flipped completely over in the cold wa- 
ters of Nushagak Bay. Yes, he knew what it 
meant. Besides, it was Myron Moran who 
had rescued him from near death once when 
his plane had gone down in forty-below- 
zero weather. 

“T'll just have to make it through and get 
his position for the air rescue team,” he 
said to himself. 

Going outside, he scanned the lowering 
sky, but there was nothing that would give 
him any hope. 

“Not even enough clear sky to patch a 
shirt.” 

Don looked at his watch. Late! A few 
more hours of daylight and then darkness 
would drop the cold blackness of an Alas- 
kan night. 

Walking over to his own plane, he gave 
another look in the direction of Dillingham 
and climbed aboard. There was determina- 
tion in his eyes as he settled back in his 
seat and started the motor. Sky or no sky 
he was going to try to sneak through and 
find where Myron was. 

You can imagine how Myron and the 
passengers felt when out of the abating 
storm they heard the drone of a plane. 
Suddenly the silver wings came into view. 

“Don!” exclaimed Myron as he looked 
up and recognized that familiar plane. 
“Good old Don!” 

Bush pilots are not given to much emo- 
tion, but Myron was thrilled to see Don 
flying low and dipping his wings. He knew, 
they all knew, that if it were not for men 
who were willing to go beyond the call of 
duty, men who would risk their lives to 

To page 18 








SKIPPY WASN'T GUILTY 


By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 


| IT hadn’t been the same day Mother 
washed the clothes, there would have 
been no trouble. But it was the day Mother 
washed—and there was trouble. Lots of it! 

Steven was riding his bicycle faster than 
he should have been, and sounding like a 
fire engine on the way to a fire. Behind 
him, his short legs having a hard time keep- 
ing up, came little brown-and-white Skippy, 
Steven’s dog. 

Too late Steven noticed the washing 
Mother had just hung out to dry. He was 
heading straight for it! Down went his 
head, almost to the handle bars, and he was 
sure he was going to get under safely. But 
alas! A sheet caught on a handle bar and 


Mother came out just in time to see Skippy walking 
over the clothes. Steven watched through a knothole. 





wouldn’t come loose. Down came the whole 
clothesline! 

“Oh, what will Mother say!” Steven ex- 
claimed, surveying the clean wash sprawl- 
ing on the ground. “I'd better get out of 
here!” 

He jumped back on his bicycle and sped 
out the gate, not noticing that Skippy had 
stopped to sniff around the sheets and gar- 
ments lying on the ground. In his inno- 
cence he was even walking all over them 
with his muddy paws. 

And that was when Steven's mother came 
out the back door and emitted a cry of dis- 
may. “Oh, my nice clean washing, all over 
the ground!” she exclaimed. “Skippy, you 
naughty dog, pulling down the clothes like 
that!” 

Skippy seemed to suspect that he was 
being blamed for something, and left in a 
hurry, almost getting tangled in some dish 
towels on the way. 

Steven had been in the alley behind the 
fence, listening to what was happening. 
He peeped through a knothole now and 
watched Mother sadly picking up the dirty 
washing. And suddenly he felt very guilty 
and terribly unhappy. It wasn’t right to let 
Mother do all that washing over again by 
herself when it was his fault the clothes- 
line had fallen. And it wasn’t right to let 
Skippy take the blame for something he 
hadn't done. 

“I'm going to tell Mother what really 
happened!” he decided, and went back into 
the yard. 

“Mother,” he began, “Skippy isn’t guilty. 
I pulled the clothesline down when I went 
under it with my bicycle. I've come back 
to help you fix the line and wash the clothes 
again. I'm sorry it happened.” 

Mother looked up from her work. She 
seemed very tired, but she managed to 
smile as she said, “I’m glad you came and 
told me what really happened. I’m sure it 
was an accident. And if you will help me, 
we can get the clothes washed again and on 
the line in just a little while.” 

“Tll be glad to!” Steven exclaimed, happy 
that Mother wasn’t angry. He started work- 
ing earnestly, helping Mother pick up the 
rest of the clothes. And Skippy, as if he 
knew he wasn’t being blamed any longer, 
came bouncing back into the yard. 

Needless to say, Steven stayed away from 
the clothesline with his bicycle from that 
day on! 
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The Ruffled Blouse Disaster 
From page 3 


first flight of stairs two at a time. Ellen was 
thirteen and it was her first time away 
from home, but school had provided so 
many activities to keep her busy and inter- 
ested that she had not found time to be 
homesick. 

A few moments later she arrived at the 
ironing room with a brown jumper over 
one arm and a white blouse over the other! 
“Oh, hi, Marge!” she greeted the only girl 
still ironing. “I’m awfully late today. We're 
having baked potatoes for dinner tomor- 
row, and guess who scrubbed and greased 
the whole one hundred!” Then her face 
fell. “Say, where are the two good irons?” 

“The good irons aren’t good any more,” 
Marge laughed. “Something went wrong 
with the cord on one and someone dropped 
the other. They're both at the electric shop 
for repairs.” 

Ellen eyed the remaining iron with dis- 
taste. It was a large, awkward implement 
that weighed fully five pounds. “Oh, I do 
hate to use old ‘Burn-em-up,” she grum- 
bled. “But I guess it can’t be helped.” 

Marge took down a plaid skirt and began 
to press it. “Just be careful with your long- 
sleeved blouse, Ellen,” she warned. “It’s the 
prettiest I’ve seen.” 

Ellen’s cheeks glowed with pleasure. It 
was a pretty blouse, and the mainstay of her 
meager wardrobe. There had not been much 
money for school clothes this year, but the 
blouse had been so practical. She could 
wear it with either a skirt or a jumper, and 
she always felt dressed up in it. “I surely 
will be careful. Why, Marge!” she said 
with some surprise, “what are you eating? 
It looks like one of the rolls we have for 
Friday night supper.” 

“So it is,’ Marge answered, and peeled 
back the paper napkin so Ellen could see 
the creamy icing and the glob of jelly in the 
middle. “I just walked into the kitchen and 
took it off the tray,” she added. 


“Really? But that’s almost stealing, in'®) 4 


it?” Ellen was perplexed. 

“Stealing?” sneered Marge. “Listen, EI- 
len. I worked twenty minutes overtime this 
morning. Doesn’t that earn me a roll?” 

“Why, maybe—I don’t know. I just never 
thought of such a thing, I guess,” Ellen an- 
swered uncertainly. 

“Why don’t you get one?” Marge con- 








tinued. “Didn’t you work longer than you 
were supposed to this afternoon?” 

“Oh, I guess ten or fifteen minutes. But 
I just don’t know,” Ellen said, watching her 
friend's munching jaws and the fast disap- 
pearing roll. “But, anyway, Miss Martin is 
in the kitchen and she’d be sure to see me!” 

“Not necessarily,” said Marge, swirling 
her tongue across the creamy icing. “The 
tray of rolls is on the girls’ food deck just 
inside the door. Wait till Miss Martin is 

usy behind the stove and then just reach 
inside and grab one.” 

Ellen—who was always ready for food— 
paused a minute. Then, almost as if some- 
thing were pushing her from behind, she 
stepped out into the hall and tiptoed toward 
the kitchen doorway. 

It was easy. Miss Martin, humming softly 
to herself, was busy working at the stove 
and never even glanced up. Ellen took just 
one step inside the door, grabbed the near- 
est roll, and was back in the hall in less 
time than it takes to tell. Arriving in the 
ironing room, she laughed tremulously. 
“Whew! My knees are shaky. Ummm—it 
looks good. Just one bite now and I'd better 
get busy on my blouse.” 

“Ellen!” Marge’s voice was sharp. “Ellen! 
You'd better let old ‘Burn-em-up’ cool 
down before you do that blou y 

But it was too late. Excited and nervous 
from her kitchen adventure, Ellen had 
placed the hot iron on the dainty tucks of 
the blouse. There was a biting, burning odor 
followed by a small cloud of rising smoke. 
Oh, how awful! A huge brown scorch on 
the very front of her dainty blouse! For sev- 
eral seconds the two girls stood in silence. 
Then there was the sound of footsteps in 
the hall, and Miss Martin’s figure appeared 
in the open doorway. 

“Girls! Is anything wrong? I smelled 
smoke clear in the kitchen.” Her kindly 
eyes took in the situation at a glance—Ellen, 
the old iron still smoking a bit on the back 
of the ironing board, the ruined blouse, and 
he roll lying on the edge of the washtub 

ith one bite gone. 

“Oh, my dear!” Miss Martin crossed the 
room swiftly and placed a gentle arm about 
the girl’s drooping shoulders. “My dear, it 
is indeed a hard way to learn a lesson, but if 
you have learned it, then the burned blouse 
is not entirely wasted.” 

Ellen forced a thin smile. Her throat was 
full and choky for some reason—perhaps 




















FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Sharron Vest, age 14. R.R. 2, Box 231-B, Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana, U.S.A. Roller skating, ice skating, 
swimming, tennis. 

Alberta Rae Beardsley, age 10. R.R. 1, Blooming- 
dale, Michigan, U.S.A. Reading, piano, dogs, poems, 
crocheting. 

Astrid Irene Bohn, age 14. 1482-A, E. Wilson, 
Glendale 6, California, U.S.A. Cats, dogs, horses, 
biking, camping. 

Rebecca Barlan, Route 1, Box 34, East Orwell, 
Ohio, U.S.A. Piano, photography, animals. 

Rebecca Garcia, age 14. West Visayan Academy, 
Box 502, Iloilo City, Philippine Islands. Piano, poems, 
reading. 

Shirley Wylie, age 13. P.O. Box 35, Eagletown, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. Riding horses. 

Marian Grammer, age 12. 76 Avenue A, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. Reading, crafts. 

Billy Meekins, Worton, Maryland, U.S.A. Skating, 
swimming, biking, reading. 

Sara Miller, age 12. Worton, Maryland, U.S.A. 
Skating, swimming, reading. 

Elizabeth Ann McGuyre, age 13. 1101 North 21 
Street, McAllen, Texas, U.S.A. Stamps, swimming, 
piano. 

Bernie Just, age 12. 109 E. 12th Street, Sand 
Springs, Oklahoma, U.S.A. Horses, water sports. 

Norma Dickinson, age 13. Box 354, Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. Piano, water sports, singing, roller 
skating. 

LaMont Jay Francisco III, age 13. 5396 West 2d 
Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma, U.S.A. Reading, pingpong, 
stamps, water sports. 

Gerald Francisco, age 14. P.O. Box 922, Sand 
S>rings, Oklahoma, U.S.A. Water sports, pingpong, 
piano, baseball. 

Jeanette Waldrip, age 14. 35 Alton Road, Coo- 
ranbong, New South Wales, Australia. Cooking, sew- 
ing, stamps, piano, singing, collecting pictures of the 
Royal Family. 








partly from the stolen roll. She picked up 
the remaining portion and dropped it into 
the wastebasket. “I think I’ve learned, Miss 
Martin,” she said shakily. 

And so she had. For many weeks the 
once-lovely blouse hung in Ellen’s closet-— 
a symbol of a lesson in honesty well learned 
and well remembered. 
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Distress Call—From Somewhere 
on the Nushagak 


From page 14 


save a soul in distress, that few would ever 
return from the many flights in that area. 
And every bush pilot knows what it means 
to come in on a wing and a prayer. 

With Don securing Myron’s position and 
radioing it in to the Army rescue team, 
there was nothing more to worry about. 
Nothing, that is, except the weather; al- 
ways, always the weather. Both Myron and 
Don were praying that somehow the heli- 
copter could make it through and pick them 
up before nightfall. 

You can imagine the gratitude in their 
hearts when the “egg beater” did make it 
through, and the cold, hungry, frightened 
teachers were finally taken to their destina- 
tion. Myron remained on the shelf ice to 
get his plane off. With the lightened load 
he was able to get into the air and follow 
the helicopter into King Solomon and home. 
When he finally saw the familiar runway 
ahead he thought of what a day it had been, 
of how near they all had come to death, 
and how the rescue had been made. 

“We really must have kept the angels 
busy today,” he said to himself as his 
wheels touched down. 


The Vision of the Missing 
Hair Net 


From page 5 


world with a vision for Sister White about 
a hair net! But it was a matter much more 
important than the value of the net. The 
soul of a young girl was at stake. 

She was a member of the church and felt 
that she was living all right. 

She did not realize that the little sins in 
her life were so important. But when she 
saw that God loved her so much that He 
would send His angel with a vision just about 
a hair net, she began to see things differently. 
Some of the seemingly little things now 
seemed much more important. How much 
the Lord must love her! 

Not only did she confess her theft and 
make the matter right with Sister White 
and with the Lord, but this experience be- 
came the turning point in her life. 

She gave her heart anew to God, and 
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lived a sweet, consistent Christian life. It 
was to bring about this change that the vision 
had been given to Sister White. And that 
too was why so many other visions were 
given to the Lord’s messenger. They were to 
help men and women and boys and girls to 
overcome sin and live like Christ. 

So let us read the counsels in the Spirit 
of prophecy books. They are God’s messages 
to us to help us live good lives and get ready 
to meet Jesus when He comes. x 


Stairway to the Stars 
From page 8 


“Maybe I’m wrong,” she kept saying over 
and over. “Maybe I should quit asking to be 
sent to the front.” 

December came in, snowy and blustery. 
Her mind ran back to the school in Bor- 
dentown. Snow always made her think of 
the big Christmas tree in the classroom. 
“Lots of the boys from Bordentown are 
fighting by now,” she thought sadly. Then 
she straightened her shoulders suddenly. 
“I’m going to ask one more time to be sent 
to join Burnside,” she resolved. 

This request was turned down, as usual. 
“You would think I was from Missouri,’ 
Clara told herself. “I’m as stubborn as a 
mule.” But she was discouraged, really. It 
wasn't any use to keep on butting her head 
against a wall. She had better stick to her 
supplies. And maybe, later, she could join 
a sewing circle, when she had a bit more 
time. 

The snow slushed up around her boots 
as she walked down the street past the Capi- 
tol building. My, but she had been here a 
long time, she thought, and was surprised at 
the thought. “I’m getting restless again,” she 
told herself. Then she laughed softly. “Not 
that I haven’t been trying to get a change. 
Well, I'll have to give up that idea and 
settle down to the work the Government 
will let me do.” 

Her head came up, but her spirits didn 
quite come up to match it. “I did so want to 
go to the front,” she sighed. 

She heard the music of a band before she 
saw the marching men. Running down the 
street, she turned a corner quickly. Mud and 
snow splashed on her long skirt, but she 
didn’t even know her feet were wet. Men 
marching always did something special to 
her. She simply had to see them. It didn’t 











make any difference who they were or 
where they were going. 

Suddenly she stopped short. The color 
bearer at the very head of this group of men 
was marching sturdily, holding up a heavy 
banner. Clara’s heart stopped and she held 
her hand over it until it started to beat 
again. The banner—why, the banner had a 
shield with three ploughs on it. “New Jer- 
sey,” she almost sobbed. 

The faces all blurred in front of her for a 
minute. She was back to that day at her 
first school, calling the roll. She shook her 
head. Then they began to take shape. There 
was Lew Ellis and right behind him 
Clara blinked because tears were stinging 
her eyelids. 

“Buford,” she called. “Buford!” 

The men slowed down to turn the cor- 
ner. “Miss Clara,’ Buford shouted. She 
could see his face light up like the sun 
coming out. 

“When did you get here?” she asked. 

“This morning. We're going to join Gen- 
eral Burnside,” he told her proudly. 

“Burnside is bound to turn the tide when 
he gets you,” she told him, feeling like a 
mother hen looking at her favorite chick. 

“Sure thing,” Buford said. He grinned 
from ear to ear. She could see him now as 
she had seen him that first time, leaning on 
the fountain. Just a ragamuffin sort of boy 
who couldn’t afford to go to school. Then 
she could see him that first day—and all 
the days when he had been such a help and 
such a support. 

“We'll keep the Union together all 
right,” she shouted back. 

“Sure thing, Miss Clara,” Buford repeated 
himself. 

He made it sound like a battle cry. Sud- 
denly Miss Clara was trembling. She was 
seeing past Bordentown and a _ schoolboy 
whom she loved. She was seeing the 
wounded boys who had been brought in 
from Bull Run. This wasn’t school any 
more—this was war. These boys would be 
wounded too. Some of them would be 
killed. They would need her even more 
now than they had needed her then. 

“I just have to go with them,” she 
thought. “I can’t give up this fight. I started 
a school in Bordentown, didn’t I? I didn’t 
get that done in just a few days or 
with just a few tries, did I? I am going to 
the front to nurse my boys—somehow, 
somehow I will find a way.” 








Bible Arithmetic 


By AMANDA SULZLE 


The word “love” is used how many times 
In 1 John, chapter 4? eames 
Add to this the number of daughters fair 
The patriarch Job adored. (Job 42: 
Mee NN ee 
Add now the number of days it rained 
While Noah was in the ark. (Gen. 7:12) 
Then subtract the number of verses there 
are 
In the 16th chapter of Mark. 


Answer i 





Answer 
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“We'll be expecting you to send us some 
things, Miss Barton,” Lew Ellis called. 

“We've been reading about you in the 
Register,” Buford explained. Clara chuck- 
led. So she had finally been written up in 
the Register. But then, of course, come to 
think of it, she should have known that. 
Box after box had come in from Borden- 
town and from Hightstown, where Mary 
Norton lived. 

“Tll send you everything I can get my 
hands on,” she promised. But her mind was 
turning over other names, other places. “I 
will go to Quartermaster-General Rucker 
again,” she told herself. “He has had more 
sympathy for my cause than anyone. And 
if he doesn’t help me, I will go to someone 
else. And I'll keep on going.” 

The drum began a steady beat. The cor- 
ner had been turned, and the feet were 
keeping steady time again. 

“Good-by, Miss Barton,” Lew said. 

Buford lifted his head and looked 
straight at her. “We'll see you when we 
come back, Miss Clara,” he promised. She 
knew that he was trying to tell her that he 
really would come back. 

Clara tried to pull her scattered thoughts 
together. She knew what she wanted to tell 
him, but she couldn’t find the words for a 
moment. 

“Tll see you sooner than that,” she 
shouted after him, finding her words at 

To page 22 
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eee Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


III-A Lame Man Walks 


(APRIL 20) 


Memory VERSE: “Repent ye therefore, and be 
converted, that your sins may be blotted out” 
(Acts 3:19). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the lesson story as told in Acts 3. Learn 
the memory verse. Who spoke these words? 


SUNDAY 
The Search for Healing 


Open your Bible to Acts 3. 

“If only He’d come here!” Again and again 
the words came from the lips of the man lying 
on a mat on the floor. Friends had been in to 
tell him of the One who had made a woman’s 
crooked back straight, had healed a withered 
hand, cast devils out of crazy people, even made 
the dead alive again. Would He come to his 
village? Anxiously the man whose feet and 
ankles had no strength but much pain, waited 
to hear that Jesus of Nazareth was coming his 
way—but no rumor of His approach reached 
the village. Then one day his family made a 
decision. They would do as he had wanted 
them to—they would go to Jerusalem. Surely 
they would see the Healer there! With difficulty 
they carried the cripple to the city—only to find 
that the Healer had been cruelly put to death. 
Disheartened, they wondered what to do next. 
They decided to take the cripple to one of the 
Temple gates each day. He would at least be 
able to beg from those who went to the Temple 
to worship. Read verse 2 and see where they 
took him each day. 

Read verse 1. Who came to worship in the 
Temple one afternoon? 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 57, par. 2. 

TuInK of the cripple’s disappointment when 
he found that the One on whom he had built 
his hopes had been put to death. Did he give up 
believing? 

Pray that you may be as persistent as he in 
believing Jesus has a plan for your good. 


MONDAY 


The Meeting at the Temple Gate 


Open your Bible to Acts 3. 

The cripple noticed the two men as they ap- 
proached the Temple gate. Perhaps their faces, 
filled with the joy and peace they had, made 
him feel hopeful that they would be more 
likely to give him something than would others 
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who were passing by. Read verse 3 and see what 
he asked them for. 

But Peter and John did not reach for coins 
as the man had hoped they would. Instead, Peter 
looked at him and said, “Look on us.” The 
man obeyed. Maybe this was going to be some- 
thing special—an extra big gift. ‘‘And he gave 
heed unto them, expecting to receive something 
of them,” the Bible account tells us. 

His hopes were dashed at Peter’s next words, 
— What were they? Read verse 6, first 

alf. 

“As Peter thus declared his poverty, the 
countenance of the cripple fell; but it grew 
bright with hope as the apostle continued.”— 
The Acts of the Apostles, p. 58. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 58, par. 1. 

THINK! Do you think Peter’s and John’s 
faces had taken on some of the strength and 
authority that Jesus had that made people lis- 
ten to Him? 

Pray that as people see you they may be 
aware that you are different because you have 
been with Jesus. 

TUESDAY 


The Cripple Finds His Feet 

Open your Bible to Acts 3. 

Peter had said that although he had no silver 
or gold for the crippled man he would give him 
what he did have. Find what that was in verse 6, 
second half. Read verse 7 and see what the 
healed man was able to do immediately. 

The strength did not come gradually, slowly. 
The man was able immediately not only to 
walk, but to jump! Look in verse 8 and see to 
whom he gave the credit for his healing. 

A crowd soon gathered, and some recognized 
the man who every day had been carried to the 
gate to beg. The story was passed from lip to 


man walked and leaped and praised God as h 
went with Peter and John toward a part of th 
Temple called Solomon’s Porch. 

Only a few days before they had heard the 
disciples of Jesus talk in foreign languages— 
and now the power of Jesus had wrought this 
miracle! It was amazing, wonderful! 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 58, par. 3. 

TuInkK how the cripple’s long-sustained faith 
was rewarded. 

RESOLVE to continue praying and keeping your 
faith in God as the cripple did. 


lip, and a crowd followed the little group as ‘@ 
e 
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The lame man wanted money, but got something far better, for Jesus healed him through the apostles. 
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WEDNESDAY 


Peter Gives the Credit to Jesus 


Open your Bible to Acts 3. 

As Peter looked at the people filled with 
wonder at the miracle, he saw that this was the 
time to lift up Jesus and His power to save. All 
were ready to listen to this hero who had made 
the lame man able to walk. In verses 12 and 13 
you may read how he gave credit for the mir- 
acle to Jesus. 

He told them that the very One whose power 
was responsible for the miracle they had just 
witnessed they had themselves ill-treated and 
put to death. In what words did Peter show why 
the cripple could be healed? Verse 16 will tell 
you. 

And now Peter who before the crucifixion 
was ready to assault any who opposed Jesus, 
showed how the power of Jesus had changed 
his nature. Although he had shown the Jews 
that they had been responsible for the death of 
Jesus, he said something that showed the mercy 
and love for sinners that Jesus had always 
shown. Verse 17 reports what he said to show 
this. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 59, pars. 1, 2 

THINK how easily Peter could have claimed 
the healing power for himself instead of giving 
the credit to Jesus. 

Pray that you will always give credit to Jesus 
for what His Spirit enables you to do. 


THURSDAY 


Peter’s Appeal to the Jews. 


Open your Bible to Acts 3. 


Peter reminded the Jews that the coming of 
Jesus had been prophesied in the Scriptures 
throughout the centuries. They had told that He 
would suffer—and it had come to pass just as 
they had said. In verses 22 and 24 find the 
names of two of these prophets. 

If they had studied the Scriptures as they 
should have done, they would have understood 
all these things. 

How careful we should be to understand 
the Bible and to be ready for the second coming 
of Jesus to the earth. Read (or repeat) Peter’s 
appeal to the Jews in verse 19. 

He reminded them of their great heritage as 
the chosen people of God—witnesses to the 
world. If they chose, they could be the ones 
to give the message of the resurrected Saviour 
to the world. 

“Thus the disciples preached the resurrection 
of Christ. Many among those who listened were 
waiting for this testimony, and when they 
heard it, they believed. It brought to their 
minds the words that Christ had spoken, and 
they took their stand in the ranks of those who 
accepted the gospel. The seed that the Saviour 
had sown sprang up and bore fruit.”—The Acts 
of the Apostles, p. 60. 

For further reading: Read part of Peter’s 
sermon, Acts 3:19-26. 

THINK what a neglect of Bible study can 
deprive one of. 


Pray that you may study more earnestly the 
prophecies and messages of God’s Word. 


FRIDAY 


Use these questions to review the lesson and 
look up the answers if you do not know them: 

1. Where did Peter and John go to worship 
one afternoon soon after Pentecost? (Acts 3:1.) 

2. Whom did they find at the gate Beautiful? 
(Acts 3:2.) 

by What did he ask Peter and John for? (Acts 
3: 


“4. What did Peter say to the cripple? (Acts 
3:4, 


spoke to him and took hold of his hand? (Acts 
3:7.) 

6. What was the first thing the crippled man 
did? (Acts 3:8.) 

7. How were the onlookers affected by this 
miracle? (Acts 3:9, 10.) 

8. To whom and to what did Peter give the 
credit for the working of this miracle? (Acts 3: 
12, 13, 16.) 

9. How did Peter show his love and mercy 
for those who had put Jesus to death? (Acts 3: 
1%.) 

10. What appeal did he make to those who 
were listening to him? (Acts 3:19.) 

Check up on your memory verse. 





Stairway to the Stars 
From page 19 


last. “I'll see you on the battlefield, I promise!” 

But Buford didn’t hear her, because the 
band was playing again and its music 
drowned out the sound of her voice. Stand- 
ing in the street, with the snow falling down 
across her, Clara waved as if the boys could 
still see her. And Clara kept her promise. 
She went back to the authorities again and 
again, and wouldn’t give up. 

And it was in the many acts of kindness 
she performed for the wounded and dying 
on the battlefield that Clara Barton finally 
reached the top of the stairway to the stars. 
But that is another story. 


(The End) 
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1. When the boy with the .22 rifle fired at Loony, 
she dived so quickly that he was sure she had seen 
the bullet and dodged it. 2. People in boats some- 
times tried to chase Loony, and were chagrined 
when they found that she did not come up where 


they thought she would. Loony had a simple rule 
about this. She usually followed her bill instead 
of her body, and would travel in the direction her 
bill was pointing at the time she dived. 3. She sel- 
dom turned under water except when hunting food. 








4. Loony caught minnows and small fish most of the 
time, but occasionally she came up with a large chub 
or perch too big to swallow. This she would beat 
on a rock until it was pulpy enough to be swallowed. 
5. Loons are not entirely dependent upon fish, for 











they sometimes live in fishless lakes. There they eat 
frogs, snails, leeches, insects of many kinds, and 
even plants. 6. A pair of fish hawks that nested in 
a tall pine near the lake were fellow fishermen, and 
the loons gave them a friendly call as they passed. 








7. The bald eagles that came to rob the fish hawks 
were not on such good terms with the loons. Usually 
the eagles did not bother them, but one day, for no 
good reason, one of them swooped down at Loony. 
8. She dived quickly and escaped the outstretched 
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claws. Surely, she thought, the eagle could not be 
seriously attacking her. 9. But, enraged or spiteful 
over something, the big bird was following her trail 
of silver bubbles in the water, and when Loony rose 
again for breath he attacked her with vicious intent. 





